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ns ate’ Unemployment—Constructive Proposals 


minat- I. GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT’s PROGRAM 


In view of the fact that a recent survey does not indicate 
that we have “turned the corner toward greater employ- 
iny a1 ment” in New York state, Governor Roosevelt has recom- 
: mended that “‘public officials everywhere should make plans 
now so that the outlook for the winter and autumn of 
ars off 1930-31 will be less distressing. Concerted action of all 
cements will do much to remedy existing unemployment 
and prevent further depression. Action should be taken 
Mm, § in full knowledge of the facts, but without hysteria or 
exaggeration. 

\MED} “In some of the cities of this and other states successful 
Willet\issmterprises for relief of emergencies have been instituted,” 
said, “and I recommend to mayors, boards of super- 
reveal } visors, public officials in every county of this state im- 
a golf mediate adoption of the following program, which is based 
e note-f on the best experience of American communities in deal- 
thus af ing with this unfortunate situation: 

“1. The collection locally by responsible agents of com- 
ninistry | plete local figures on the number of unemployed in each 
g, firm city and town; the Department of Labor is prepared to 
Hes for§ Suggest forms and methods for such an enumeration. 

y othe} “2, The cooperative organization and supervision of 
ousness§ public and private philanthropic activities for the giving of 


10 apol-# such unemployment relief as is locally needed under joint 
wants control, 


“3. The active stimulation of small job campaigns in 

every city and town in the state of New York, so that the 
y.L. ] medium of employment can be furnished locally. 
NCES “4. The establishment of local employment clearing 
NE houses under public auspices in every city and town in- 
tegrated with the state public employment services, where 
possible, 

“5. The development and opening up of local public 
works immediately. Road building, sanitation systems, 
hich the water works, building and building repair are in many 
r a iistances in the control of local officials, and the boards 
by inte of supervisors should make every effort to begin work on 
€ eo these items promptly. 
ge vida. “In addition, let the local chambers of commerce appoint 
ee 4 eval committees and plan concretely local means for stimulat- 
‘coli ig trade and industry, at the same time discussing ways 
ae 4s and means for the future stabilization of industry in the 
ane communities. Chambers of commerce must recog- 


bet ize that the prosperity of each town in this state is de- 
' a Pndent upon having all of the people in its town at work 
3. 


ag and so able with their purchases to keep trade 
ve, 


“Any assistance in planning the developing of your pro- 
grams locally will be given gladly by the appropriate state 
departments.” 


II. Tue Joun A. Manninc Company’s PLAN 


In a letter to Governor Roosevelt on methods of stabiliz- 
ing employment James F. Adams, general manager of the 
John A. Manning Paper Co., Troy, N. Y., called attention 
to the efforts which many manufacturing concerns can 
make to deal with the problem of unemployment. 

For a number of years the company has been interested 
in the problem of providing steady work for its employes. 
Mr. Adams believes that the employes “work more effi- 
ciently when relieved of the fear of working themselves 
out of a job,” and that “stabilization eliminates the waste 
involved in breaking in new men” and protects the work- 
ers’ purchasing power. He says that unemployment can 
be “better solved by business men than by passing it over 
to the government for solution.” 

He amplifies his view in the statement that “we are 
strongly of the opinion that society must have the final 
decision as to how the cost of unemployment is to be 
distributed, and we feel that employers must not carry 
their own stabilization efforts beyond sound economics 
despite the perfectly natural humanitarian viewpoint. We 
feel that such steps as we have taken have not increased 
the cost of manufacture because they have resulted in a 
highly cooperative working force. Small differences in 
the amount of cooperation furnished by one’s employes 
can be very much more costly than the application of 
stabilization measures. ‘ 

“Tt is our belief that a great deal of the problem is still 
left unsolved after employers of labor have done every- 
thing in their power. The government can be of great 
assistance in producing more accurate and timely statistics 
in the control of public works construction activities, the 
reduction of ‘bootleg’ immigration, and economists in 
general may find some connections between business cycles 
and fluctuations in the value of the gold standard.” 

The firm makes every effort to sell its “products into 
industries having a minimum seasonal fluctuation. We 
also attempt to secure forecasts of consumption from our 
customers and to get whatever guidance is possible from 
standard indices. Manufacturing for stock is only prac- 
tical on a very small scale, as a paper mill can turn out 
enough products in a few days to fill all of its available 
warehouse space.” 

Since the speed of paper machines is flexible within 
certain limits, the speed is reduced when orders are not 
sufficient to maintain normal speed. The firm finds this 
procedure preferable to a complete shut down for “it 
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maintains the skill of the operatives, keeps the mill routine 
unbroken, and enables a more intimate study of the manu- 
facturing operations, which is useful from a research 
standpoint. To offset the cost of reduced speed, the ma- 
chines are run for short periods when orders warrant at 
higher than normal speeds—at a rate which the men could 
not sustain for a prolonged period, but which their en- 
thusiastic cooperation makes practical for a short period. 

“During slow periods we carry on experiments in the 
development of new lines. We find it very difficult to 
make satisfactory experiments when the mill is pushed to 
get out regular orders; therefore, our new lines are very 
largely developed during slack periods. 

“In a paper mill it is necessary periodically to overhaul 
machinery, as little opportunity is afforded during normal 
times, owing to the process running twenty-four hours a 
day. It is also impractical to do much painting while the 
machinery is operating or even to install new machinery. 
Manufacturing must be carried out in complete freedom 
from dust, paint, or any other foreign material. We use 
our entire working force for such overhauling and make 
an effort to postpone the work until dull times. 

“After exhausting the above expedients we resort to a 
shorter work week such as a five-day week, our normal 
week being 5% days of 24 hours each. This distributes 
the time equally over the entire working force. In dull 
times we do not make a practice of laying off a certain 
percentage of the force as this would not result in an 
equitable distribution of working time and has other diffi- 
culties inherent in it as a means of solution. 

“Our vacation with pay plan can be used to the ad- 
vantage of the men by scheduling the vacations to take 
place in the dull period wherever possible. In the by- 
laws of our Welfare Association there is an unemploy- 
ment insurance clause which reads as follows: 

“Unemployment insurance shall be borne entirely by 
the companies in the form of a guarantee to pay to each 
member who may be unemployed because of inability on 
the part of the companies to furnish employment of some 
kind, a sum not exceeding $72.00 in any one calendar year, 
this insurance to be paid in such amounts as will insure 
the member a minimum income of $9.00 per week.’ 

“This has very rarely been resorted to and is therefore 
only in the nature of a final safeguard.” 

In dealing with the employes who will be displaced by 
the introduction of new machines, the firm points out that 
“it is generally possible to predict within a week or so 
just when a given machine will be in operation that will 
displace labor. Our normal turnover is about 10 per cent 
yearly, and if one or more men leave the organization prior 
to the getting into operation of the new machine, we at- 
tempt to get along short handed for a brief period, so that 
it will not be necessary to discharge anyone when the 
machine starts up. 

“As a more definite solution for the problem we have 
instituted a discharge bonus amounting to two weeks’ 
wages, paid in advance, applying to employes who have 
been with us at least one year.” 


The Race Factor in Employment 


Comparatively few skilled trades are open to Negroes, 
according to Negro Workers, a pamphlét recently issued 
by the Urban League (1133 Broadway, New York City). 
They are in a majority among unskilled laborers, particu- 
larly in certain hazardous, disagreeable industries. On 
the other hand there are few Negroes in clerical work or 
the highly skilled trades. 
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Negroes, according to the Urban League, are “marginal Negroe 
workers” and, consequently, suffer more from unemploy iam th 
ment than do white workers. A recent unemployment mite W 
survey in Philadelphia showed that in one district 296 
per cent of the Negroes were involuntarily unemployed jn 
comparison with only 6.8 per cent of the white workers, 
Unemployment among Negroes is accentuated by the 
seasonal character of the industries in which Negroes work - 
in large numbers. Certain occupations, such as scavenger 
work and repairing streets, have long been considered 
suitable only for Negroes. But white workers are now 
replacing Negroes at these tasks, both in the North and 
in the South. This substitution “has so affected the in 
come of the race that church dues are falling off, insurance 
premiums go unpaid and some claim that mortgage fore- 
closures have mounted.” Negroes are also “losing place 
in domestic service.” 


The situation in regard to Negro wages is summarized 
as follows: 


“1. For unskilled work in the North there is little dif- 
ference between wages paid to Negroes and wages paid 
to non-union whites. 

“2. In most sections of the South, for unskilled work, 
the wages for Negroes are less than the wages paid to 
whites. 


“3. For skilled work in the North the scale of wages 
for whites and Negroes is practically the same, but Negroes 
do not get free access to work. 

“4, For skilled work in the South Negroes have greater 
access [to work] but in most sections there is a dual wage 
scale. 


“5. On piece rates in the North there is the same scale, 
but Negroes are seldom allowed the piece work bringing 
highest pay. 

“6. On piece work in the South there are occasional 
differences in scales as well as limitations to the work that 
bring the lowest returns.” 

Although 90,000 Negroes are members of trade unions, 
22 national unions do not admit Negroes as members. 
About 15,000 Negroes belong to independent Negro unions 
formed as a protest against their exclusion. 

Improvement in the economic condition of the Negroes 
is essential, the Urban League finds, “as a specific against 
disease, crime, poverty, ignorance and revolution.” 

The one remaining complaint that is universally made 
regarding Negro labor is its unreliability. Negroes art 
urged by the League to remove that stigma by “continuous, 
regular and efficient performance” of tasks that are undet- 
taken, and to join a trade union. Businesses owned by 
Negroes are increasing in number. Most of these are 
grocery stores, barber shops, restaurants and _ tailoring 
establishments. 

Until recently white sympathizers have not been much 
interested in the economic conditions of Negroes. When 
better economic conditions are obtained for Negroes 
League believes that “many of the problems that disturb 
interracial groups will right themselves.” Race friction 
will disappear after the two groups have learned to work 
together. 

In studying the experience of factories with Negt0 
labor the League discovered “no outstanding instance of 
racial disorder resulting from the use of Negro and whitegas r 
labor in the same plants.” In judging the efficiency 0 Fon 
Negro workers, relative wages paid, opportunities for pro ft 
motion and various other similar factors should be takes eis 
into consideration. The fear of white workers Tk 
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will either force them to accept lower wages or 
Mich them out of jobs is frequently the basic reason why 
hite workers object to working with Negroes. 


Alien Registration 


The American Committee Opposed to Alien Registra- 
{tion has presented a statement to the United States Senate 
in opposition to a bill for the registration of aliens. (See 
INFORMATION Service for April 5, 1930, for a summary 
of the various bills for the registration of aliens.) The 
statement is signed by 63 persons holding liberal views. 
The name of Jane Addams heads the list. The statement 
follows : 


“The agitation for the registration of aliens which has 
been carried on for a number of years has now reached a 
sage requiring the more active interest of the represen- 
tatives of liberal public opinion. An invidious attempt to 
invade the time-hallowed American principle of personal 
liberty through legislative action is now being made in the 
United States Congress. Under the innocent cover of a 
provision to furnish ‘certificates to aliens,’ a bill has been 
introduced by Senator Cole S. Blease of South Carolina. 
If enacted into law, this measure will have the inevitable 
consequence of establishing a deplorable precedent and of 
serving as an entering wedge for the introduction in this 
country of the discredited European system of police 
supervision and espionage. 

“While, under the Blease bill, the registration of aliens 
is ostensibly voluntary, the danger of the proposal resides 
the compulsory character which it is virtually certain 
assume in practice. This conclusion becomes unavoid- 
le when it is realized that the Department of Labor will 
be charged with carrying out the provisions of the bill, 
and that its author is Secretary of Labor Davis, the most 
ardent and persistent proponent of compulsory alien regis- 
tration, who, without waiting for legislative action, under- 
took to introduce the registration of aliens, through 
Executive Order No. 106, effective July 1, 1926. 

“The record of the Department of Labor, in its relation 
to the immigrant, is, unfortunately, such as to warrant 
the serious apprehension that the law will bring about 

more fundamental than the evils it aims to cure. 

‘The Department of Labor has charge of immigration 
only incidentally ; its chief concern is with labor ; and par- 
ticularly with disputes that arise in this field. The oppor- 
tunities for the use of the authority over certificates as a 
tub in these disputes are obvious. Under the guise of a 
semingly harmless campaign to get aliens to register it 
fm inaugurate the wholesale proscription of unionists 

employers do not like, and thus to all intents and 
Puposes enforce a system of compulsory enrollment. 


“The methods previously employed by the Conciliation 
ent of the Department of Labor point only too 

sttongly to the likelihood that the Department will not hesi- 
late to enforce its viewpoint by influencing employers to 
te only those aliens who can show identification cards. 
“Secretary Davis has already appealed to employers to 
ire only aliens who can prove the legality of their en- 
tance. A bill making it a punishable offense for the 
tmployer to hire an illegal alien has been introduced in 

{ ¢ Department of Labor can, moreover, use its broad 
at summary powers of deportation as a threat to enforce 


s that § "The chief claim made for this measure is that it will 
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make possible the apprehension of aliens illegally here. 
But, even in this regard, the proposal will prove fruitless. 
No good will be accomplished if the alien who is legally 
here and who has documentary proof of his entry, regis- 
ters. It must be apparent to the most naive observer that 
the alien illegally here, is hardly likely to register. If, 
however, he does register, what will have been achieved? 
The law provides that only those aliens who have come 
here after July 1, 1924, are subject to deportation. The 
majority of illegal aliens arrived before that date and are 
therefore non-deportable. 

“The establishment of an elaborate machinery of sur- 
veillance and policing, the exposure of some seven million 
aliens to suspicion and abuse for the purpose of apprehend- 
ing a negligible few, would mean a concession to reaction 
and an unwarranted affront to the liberality, hospitality 
and inherent justice of American traditions. 


“The experience of more than half a century has fully 
vindicated our faith in the good intentions, honor and 
integrity of the vast majority of immigrants who come to 
share in the life of the American people. In reposing our 
confidence in them we have only exemplified an attitude 
of friendliness, and hospitality to the stranger, which has 
been a test of civilization since the earliest times. 


“The undersigned respectfully appeal to the American 
people to reaffirm its love of fair play and freedom from 
prejudice and to uphold inviolate the historic continuity 
of its offer of equality of treatment to the foreign born 
of every nation, by demanding the unequivocal repudiation 
by Congress of the Blease bill and other measures of an 
identical character.” 


National Agreement on Five-Day Week 


On May 1, 1930, an agreement went into effect estab- 
lishing the five-day week for sprinkler fitters in the United 
States and Canada employed by the members of the Na- 
tional Automatic Sprinkler Association. The sprinkler 
fitters are members of the plumbers and steamfitters union, 
and Thomas E. Burke, secretary of the United Association 
of Plumbers and Steamfitters of the United States and 
Canada, claims that his is the first labor organization “to 
establish the five-day week on a national basis.” Under 
the agreement the sprinkler fitters received the same wages 
for a five-day week that they had previously received for 
five and a half days. As a result the daily wage for the 
fitters is $11 and for helpers $6.16. 

Mr. Burke states that the agreement was obtained be- 
cause the parties had established cooperative relations un- 
der previous agreements over a period of 15 years. He 
expresses his appreciation of the fact that the employers 
in the sprinkler fitting industry have taken a “humane and 
broad view” in regard to the five-day week. By this 
action they have not only “given work to the unemployed” 
and helped “to establish and maintain prosperity” and 
“the American standard of living” but they have given 
encouragement to the worker to develop a “cultural side 
of his life.” 


Cooperative Housing 


The Consumers’ Cooperative Services, Inc., New York 
City, has undertaken a unique building project. The as- 
sociation is putting up a twelve-story apartment house in 
Old Chelsea at 433 West 21st Street. The apartments 
have from one to four rooms with all modern accommo- 
dations, and in many cases a fireplace. 
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The organization is a true Rochdale cooperative and 
under its housing scheme the owners get their housing at 
cost. Membership in the association is secured by the 
purchase of two five-dollar shares and each member has 
one vote regardless of the number of shares owned but 
no member may own more than 5 per cent of the paid in 
capital stock. 


To obtain an apartment a member invests in tenants’ 
bonds, which are redeemed dollar for dollar in case he 
has to withdraw, and he pays regular monthly charges 
which meet the expenses. of operation and gradually 
liquidate the underlying mortgages. The title to the fee 
lies with the Rochdale Housing Corporation, all stock of 
which is owned by the Consumers’ Cooperative Ser- 
vices, Inc. 

The balance sheet of the Consumers’ Cooperative Ser- 
vices, Inc., on April 1, 1930, showed assets of $237,000, 
current liabilities less than $9,000 and reserves of more 
than $165,000. The association has 3,400 members and 
now runs eight cafeterias and food shops. It does a busi- 
ness of over $600,000 a year and net earnings for 10 
years have amounted to $240,000 after payment of 6 per 
cent interest on capital stock. The association says of its 
ventures that “all Rochdale cooperatives have the same 
aim: the organization of consumers in their own interest ; 
the elimination of private profit so that members have the 
benefit of food or housing, as the case may be, at actual 
cost; and the accumulation of a safety reserve so as to 
protect members’ investments. 


“We believe housing to be one of the fields where the 
consumer suffers most greatly from speculation in land 
values and the operation of private profit business. For 
this reason it has been the policy of the organization to 
go into the field of housing as soon as our reserves were 
large enough to ensure the safety of such a project.” 


Night Work in Textile Mills 


At the convention of the National Association of Cot- 
ton Manufacturers, April 30, 1930, Eben E. Whitman, 
vice-president of the William Whitman Company which 
has mills in both northern and southern states, declared 
that “the time has arrived when somebody’s feelings have 
probably got to be hurt in the process of placing ourselves 
in a position where we can go ahead. 

“Every vitally destructive force that is bearing down 
upon us, if traced to its source, leads directly to the in- 
dustrial exploitation of women and children in our mills. .. . 


“There should be no place for such a practice in our 
industrial system. It is opposed to every humanitarian 
principle; it is wrong in every hygienic premise, but, due 
to the conditions surrounding the mill village system pe- 
culiar to the South, it creates a social condition even more 
objectionable than the effect of the practice itself. . . . 

_“There are no laws in the southern states which prohibit 
women and children from working at night, consequently 
the unprecedented demand for cotton products for military 
requirements which followed the outbreak of the World 
War, gave tremendous impetus to night running in that 
section. The short period of uncertainty after the armis- 
tice was immediately followed by an-active demand for 
civilian requirements to fill the vacuum created by the war. 
The development of night running was further extended. 
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. . » Many southern mills which have always been oppos 
to the policy of night operation, were forced to adopt it 
order to save themselves. The result is that our marke 
are so over-supplied that no section of the industry i 
prospering, and the future of every section is imperiled" 
Mr. Whitman suggested that the mill owners pledg 
themselves to discontinue the employment of women and 
minors in night work four months after notice shall ha 
been given by the Textile Institute that 76 per cent of thei] 
owners have signed an agreement to that effect. His pla] 
was endorsed by Donald Comer, president of the Avon-f} 
dale Mills, Birmingham, Alabama. 
George Sloan, president of The Cotton-Textile Institute i] 
announced that mills North and South with a productive 
capacity of 22,000,000 spindles had responded favorably i} 
its recommendation that they establish a 55-hour week fy. |§_—= 
day work and a 50-hour week for night work. He cha. 
acterized this action as the most significant accomplishment 
of the industry in many years. 


An Attempt at Financial Boycott | Mu 


The Employing Printers’ Association of America, which wemp 
describes itself as the “American plan independent shop’ § the thc 
group in the industry, has issued a sharp attack ofisto ef 
the Federal Council of Churches in its April Bulletin 
(Chicago), in which it urges business men to contribute to 
their local churches only in case the latter refuse to support 
the Federal Council of Churches: “Business men identi- 
fied with Protestant denominations may with excellett 
reason make their future church contributions conditio 
on the refusal of further support to the Federal Coun 
of Churches.” This effort to curb the freedom of both 
local churches and the Council was called forth by the 
monograph on injunctions issued in INFORMATION SERVIC 
for March 8, 1930. 

The association says that the Federal Council has 
“again assumed an unpatriotic attitude by affiliating with 
the forces seeking to deprive the courts of the Unitelff laws d 
States of their power to protect the property rights offf ments, 
citizens.” This is based on the suggestion contained in thf law in 
monograph that picketing and strikes to secure unionff into ef 
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The National Consumers League, New York City, tier 
with the cooperation of the Industrial Commission ! Ab 


Georgia has made a study of the young workers wi Emerg 
were injured in the industries of that state in 1927 ant Siero 
1928. Injuries in establishments with less than 10 ef Pret 
ployes are not, as a rule, reported so that the figures tel 
only part of the story. Furthermore the employer havilg 
less than 10 employes is not required to insure under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act and, as a rule, does mt 
carry any casualty insurance. Thus this type of employt 
is not likely to have the assets which would permit ade 
quate payment of injured employes even if they wet 
successful in a suit against him. As a result children 
maimed for life bear the full burden of the handicap. — 

The study deals not only with the extent of this hand 
cap but with wages, hours, and working conditions aq 
the need for preventive measures. 
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